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Ir we examine the political history of our 
country, we shail probably find good reason to 
believe that the triumphs of democracy have 
not been owing entirely to the address of its 
advocates, but, in a great measure, tothat hom- 
age, which virtue too often pays to vice, and 
wisdom to folly. 

If we go back to the commencement of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration, and follow the train 
of measures up to the present time, we shz!i 
discover, that when any wicked or impolitick 
measure was first announced, it has been 
treated with a singular degree of delicacy ; 
the opposition have never availed themselves 
of half the strength of their cause, in the sea- 
son of debate, and haye seldom taken their 
best ground, until menths or perhaps years, 
after government had acted on the subject. 

When Mr. Jefferson began his system of 
commercial restrictions, all directly or indi- 
rectly aimed against Great Britain, scareely a 
federalist in Congress thought it safe to begin 
an argument against those measures, without 
first making acrifice to the imposture of the 
day, by admiuing, that both nations had com- 
mitted outrages against us, only asserting that 
those of France were the greatest, and ought firs: 
too Peet) 2) aegpeoese tape “AY SOVern- 
ment had so conducted towards England, as in 
fact to have given her jus: grounds.ef decjar- 
ing us her enemy, we find it the universal Jan- 
guage of federalists, that she had omitted no 
effort to retain and »secure our friendship, 
When the right of impressment was before 
Congress, we find the ground taken by the 
federalists was, that the evil was not $0 exten- 
sive as it was represented—and that some 
arrangement might be made, which would be 
satisfactory, without proceeding to hostilities. 
Now, the righ/ of both nations and every nation 
to command the services of their subjects er 
citizens, at home, or within a commur juris- 
diction is boidiy asserted ! When thé Inten- 
tions of the dominant party were avowedly fix- 
ed on war, they were opposed principally on 
the ground of znexfiedience, and our want of 
preparation. A year or two after war is wag- 
ed, and when the distress jt bas produced has 
made every day-labourer a better politician 
than Mr. Madison, we find every federal 
newspaper, speech, and state paper honestly 
denouncing the war.as unjust and wicked, as 
well as inexpedient. 

It is not for us to say, that a different course 
would have been more successful ; and that, if 
errour had been boldly confrented on its first 
appearance, by those correct views, which pre- 
vail when it is. too late, the enemies of our 
country would have shrunk from their pur- 
poses ; but we must confess, it appears to us 
that the experiment of temporizing with false- 
hood and folly has been tried long enough, 
and that it is full time to see what would be 
the effect of advancing the honest truth, with- 
out concession or qualification, whenever an 
important subject is in agitation. 

Are we net pursuing the old course, with 
respect to the negotiations at Ghent! Six 
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months from this time, will any man say, that 

the claims of the British were so high that 

there was no room for discussion—that, in| 
consequence of these, it was proper for every 
man to buckle on his sword, and pledge him- | 
self to Madison and war 7 presume not— | 
Then why not, for once, Some Out in season; | 
and declare to the Presidept, that we must have 

peace ; that the claims of the British were 

an earnest of pacifick views—that, subject as | 
they were to modification, they were mopga- 

aTE—for this is the truth, and'this will erelong 

be the voice of this country. 

The writer of these remarks does not pro- 
nounce a verdict on the cluims Of Great Bri- 
tain, from his Own privaté opinion. From the 
language of the whole ody of federalists, he 
cannot but admit that they are moderate ; and 
he feels secure in concluding that this enlight- 
ened and upright portion of the community 
will evemtuatly be found consistent with them- 
selves. git aa 

The British ministers, when proposing: to 
treat on conditions of peace; after their nation 
was assailed by a most aggravating, insulting 
war, bring nothing under heaven to view, but 
the future security oftheir colonies, and such | 
circumstances of aceommodation,'as might be | 
proposed between governments 1) perfect ami- 
ty. Now we would ask those, wig maintain, in 


the face of eur rulers and befo€ the world, 
phat tere wot sae Sepdagnes 6. hawest. of ‘ 
motives 3 that its fpretexta were either fyfior 
critical cr unfounded, whether they are not 


sincere in these declarations? We believe 
them both sincere and jast. Then we would 
inquire, whether the principles of equity are | 
not the same, when applied 10 Nations as to 
individuels ? Between maffand man, the jus- , 


tice of every country decides, that the Jitigant, | 





who brings his action in a*bad Cause, repairs 


the damages he has occasioped, and pays the 
costs of court. No man is allowed to molest 
or vex an unoffending person with impunity. 
We attacked Great Britaip.; We appeuled to 
urms, the ultima ratiooregum. She has lost 
both treasure and blood m defending herself 
against a wanton, malignant foe. Vill a na- 
tion capuble of doing herself. justice be sub- 
jected to such. sacrifices, and Consent to renew 
peace and friendship, without indemnification ? 
Great Buirain pozs. She overlooks the 
wrongs our government haye done her, though 
perpetrated, (as those allege whom we are 
addressing) under the most provoking circum- 
stances—she forgets or forgives the slaughter 
of her subjects—she says@othing of the mil- 
lions we have « her to expend by 
our war of aggression. ‘Mer ministere are 
instructed to say— as a proof of our sincere 
desire to be friends, we over the origin’ 
and history of this contest tM silence. But it 
has shewn us where we-aré weak ; as a con- 
dition . of peace, therelore, We Must guard, in 
some degree, against the facility of injuring 
us ip future, through our exposed colonies.” 
lf such language can be called high-toned or 
extravagant, we should be glad to Know what 
terms those, who pronounce this war unneces- 
sary and iniquitous en our part, think England 
ought to offer. In the Jong proteacted strug- 
gle between ber and the despot of Europes 
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we aimed a blew, which its sanguine but mis- 
taken authors presumed would prostrate her 
power, and leave her at the mercy of merciless 


France. It pleased Providence to defeat the 
nefarious design ; but, in the crisis of her con-- 
test, she was to detach armies to : 


tect her foreign territories, and fleets to guard 
against depredations on her commerce. Fo 
say nothing of the views of our rulers st: 
her national existence, what right had we to - 
tax her with these extraordinary expenses ? 

If she had said, you must indemnify me for 

the injury 1 have sustained, by what rinciple 

of equity could she have been acctised of 1n- 

justice ? The law of nations is directly agai 

us, and, so explicitly defined in familiar author- 

ities, we must confess ourselves astonished 

that every American, who condemns the war 

from principle, did not congratulate govetn- 

ment.and our country, when the despatches 

atrived from Ghent, on the favourable terms, 

on which peace might havé been ‘obtained, 

Do we prefer the decision of the faw ? Then 

here it is—« He, who does an injury, is bound 

“ to repair the damage, of to make a just sat- 

«isfaction, if the evil be not irreparable, and 

“ even to penalty, if penalty be necessary by 

“s way of example, for the safety of the party 

« offended, and also for that of human society. 

“ This is the case of a prince, who is the au- 

“thor of an unjust wer. He is to restére 

# whatever be has takcn, send back the pris~ 

‘oners at his ows €xpenef} hg is (0 make 

* compensation to the enémy for the injury 

“and losses he brought upon him ; to relreve 

“ destitute families, and, was it possible, to 

‘“ repair the loss of a father, a son, or a bus- 

« band.” Vat. Book HPP. ch. 11. 

“ The enemy ought; “strictly speaking, to 
“ put an end to the war, aS soon as he has ob- 
“ tained, or can obtain, the satisfaction de- 
‘ manded, a conpensation for the expenses of 
“ the war, end security far the future.” 

Martens, Book VIF. ch. 7. 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations ; 
any Man ef common understanding may -kuow 
what national laws would decide, by asking 
himself candidly, what. is the dictate of simple 
equity and common sense ; by putting dimée!! 
in-the place of one nation, and conside ririg his 
neighbour as representing another, 

The British government, we repeas it, have 
manifested a disposition to clase this wal, on 
tcrms which were bighly favourable ; and had 
omr Ministers sought a friendly adjustment, 
iheve can be no doubt but that the event would 
have been such, as would baye rejoiced every 
real friend to this country. 

England has entered her caveat against ov! 
recurring to the propesisions she. mow makes, 
in case a peace ig net.effected, Let: us not: 
be forever blind, end tash’ dnd headstrong to 
ou Own deswucsion. This’ caveat deserves 
our Selemmn consideration: Lt is no trick ; > 
is the heneurable frankness. of an ingenuous, 
determined spirit ; and.-we feel no.dowbt in’ 
predicting: that df our ministers now return 
without ja tneaty (of peace, and another sym- 
mer’s Campaign succeeds, we shall never sec 
such terms-agaio |. 

Is this warning offensive ? We entreat our 
fellow-citizens.to examine. and weigh its pro 
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bability. We have no desire, but to see ovr’ quer that land from the Indians, that this 


common country extricated from the .nisewa- 
bte situation, in which it has been ‘involved by- 
an iffammous cabal, on the best possible candi- 
tions. But believing this a war without cause} 
waged against a _natton able to defend herself 
and distréss us-; and that the propositions she 
offered were favourable to negotiation, we see 
nothing to hope from protracted warfare, but 
much to fear. 


NEW-ENGLAND’S, PLEA. 

_Fue Madisoniang of the south accuse New- 
England of a: factious, rebellious disposition ; 
of a desire to dictate ito. the ‘general govern- 
ment... This is not true ; and, as we must go 
on in those purposes which are made the 


a EI 


a 


occasion of the accusation, and shall undoubt- | 


edly succeed. in them, it is bad policy to insist 
on a construction of our conduct which unne- 
cessatily subjects our tyrants, whom we cannot 
obey; to humiliation. We cannot support a 
war, on our Own account, and a. monstrously 
expensive government, whose concerns are 
As to the requisitions of our 
rulers, our will is of no consequence, since we 
have, not the.fower to comply: Mr. Madison 
may expect, by the physical force he now has, 
to extort from us those taxes he and his party 
ate preparing ; and with those taxes to in- 
crease his armies to enforce future levies. 
te may rely on his divinities, Avruoritry and 
PowEer—but, as the inhabitants of Andros re- 
plied to Themistocles demanding impractica- 
ble levies, we haye likewise two potent divin- 
ities on our side, Poverty and ImpossiBILiTY. 

Does any ministerial satellite inquire, how 


_ then will New England maintain her high 


tone, with respect to the general government, 
if her plea for demurring at its demands are 
poverty and weakness? Let them know, that 
the deliberate capgure of Washington, the seat 
of the throne, the centre of our oppressors’ 
power, by two thousand British soldiers, calms 
all our apprehensions but from abroad. This 
taught us we had nothing to hope from our 
government, and as little to fear. 

JUDGE OF A CAUSE BY ITS ADVOCATES. 

Tue administration are now certainly strong. 
Mellish, a scotch traveller, who, for a few 
years past, has been strolling through the 
United States soliciting subscriptions for a 
book, written, or rather compiled by him, des- 
cribing to us our own country,—this Caledo- 
nian “geographer and mafi-seller” has pub- 
lished a map of most wonderful properties. 
It shews the boundary line, which we settled 
with the Indians in 1795, and “ so well defin- 
ed, that it may be viewed ata glance !” Be- 
sides, this map is accompanied with learned 
remarks on the British sine qua non: an assay 
of the utmost importance to us wild Ameri- 
cans, who, unless instructed by some foreigner, 
might be in danger of giving up the very soil 

rour feet, without knowing what we were 
about. 

As it happens, we have no need of Mr. 
Mellish’s aid, in this quarter. The large 
map of the United States, published in this 
town in 1806, by John Sullivan, corrected by 
Osgood Carleton, has this same boundary line, 
distinctly defined. And“ The American Citi- 
zen,” a little book inevery bookstore, contains 
the treaty of Grenville, by which we obtained 
of the Indians a relinquishment ‘of their terri- 
tory, back ¢o this boundary. . The land beyond, 
to the némical limits.of the United States as 
settled between us and Great Britain, still re- 
mained the undisputed property of the aborig- 
inabnatives. It is for the right to buy or con- 


Madisonian Scotchman would have us con- 
tinue this war: 

Mr. Mellish may paint his Grenville treaty 
boundary in flaming red, and possibly arouse 
all the feelings of the uninformed, by display- 
ing: the large tract of land which would- be 
confirmed to the} Indians by the proposed 
guarantee ; but if this volunteer knight of ad- 
ministration means to attack the sine qua non, 
by pointing out the boundary line of "95, he is 
either mistaken or disposed to deceive, ‘The 
sine qua non designated no boundary. The 
line. was left foradjustment by negotiation. 
The British minigt@rs. claim only two. points 
as indigpensable-—that. the Indians, shall be 
included in the ttgaty of peace ; and that a 
certain tract of Indian land, the limits of which 
they propose to have determined by negotia- 
tion, should never be liable to conquest or 
purchase, either by the United States or Great 
Britain. England does not wish, it seems, 
cven to interfere with our ridiculous yanity, of 
having nominal territory, where we have ho 
propriety in the soil; for it is proposed that 
the limits of the United States, shall still, as at 
prescnt, embrace the territory which is to be 
secured to the aboriginal owners. 


We should be much gratified to sce the 
political creed of a southern federalist, of the 
present day ; for in truth we cannot ascertain 
what it is. These gentlemen (for gentlemen 
they are) seem to be as much averse to the 
men now in power,.as the warmest federalists 
in New-England; but, of their political views, 
we can form no satisfactory “ notion.” 

Some of them wish us to join heart and 
hand in this war—For what? Why, forsooth, 
to get Madison and his party out of power. 

Now we, fedgral y % wish peace,com- 
merce, prosperity. e wish to see the gov- 
ernment of the United States freed from the 
disgrace and ctiminality of waging war, in a 
BAD cAUSE}; and from the embarrassment 
which must attend the prosccution of a contest, 
to which the resources of the nation are not, 
and cannot be made adequate. 

Ifa mere struggle for office is the question, 
between parties at the south, it is not so here. 
It is to us of very little consequence, who fill 
the departments of government ; who consti- 
tute the dominant party in Congress, if we are 
to have war, taxes, and a suspension of all 
commerce. If it be an object to be led on to 
ruin by those whom we personally esteem, 
rather than by thosewe despise, it is a refine- 
ment in politicks which we, phlegmatick sons 
of the north, cannot.comprehend. 

We have no personal pique against Mr. 
Madison: We believe he and the leaders of 
his party are not deficient in intellect ; but 
that their selfishness triumphs over their pat- 
riotism—that they are men without principle, 
and have wilfully sacrificed the happiness of 
their. country, for their. own aggrandisement. 
We wish a chengs of men, only because we 
wish a.change of measures, We do not «be- 
lieve the fate of our country depends on the 
particular letters which.compose the Presi- 
dent’s name. 

ae 


“ We want Peace, Commerce, and Liberty ; 
with Messrs. Madison & Co. and their servile 
supporters, we shall have War, Beggary, and 
Slavery for our bitter'portion.”” Such is the 


language of the editor of the New-York Even- 


ing Post, and, in these few words, he expres- 
ses the wish and sentiment ofa very large ma- 
jotity of the people of New-England. We do 


‘net wish to put federalists into office, merely 


that they might attempt to play;{Mr. Madison’s 
cards with better address : we want to see an 
entire néw hand, of which the Knave will not 
be trumps. 


NEW-ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


From the (Georgetown) Federal Republican. 


‘Our readers have seen the list of Delegates 
from Massachusetts. We now add that from 
Connecticut. These men are well known to 
the American people. The old patriots of the 
revolution will recognize names which were 
found in the. front of these conflicts, civil and 
military, which ended in our Independence. 
In the journals of our Convention, and of the 
confederation, and in. the histories of those 
days, many of these names hold a distinguished 
place—Under our present Constitution in 
these bright periods, when guided by Wash- 
ingten Our Country rose to prosperity, honor 
und power, these were the men in whom he 
confided and who were the patrons of his pol- 
icy. To all the mad projects of Jefferson and 
Madison, to embargoes, loans, taxes, conscrip- 
tions and French alliances they have opposed 
the front of patriots and of federalists.—If 
Rhode Island, New Uampshire ‘and Vermont, 
follow the example of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and select Delegates from the best, 
the wisest, the most virtuous of their patriots, 
what an assemblage of talents, patriotism, wis- 
dom and virtue will Hartford présent in De- 
cember.—In such hands the rights and liber- 
ties, the security and prosperity of New-Eng- 
land are safe. Nor have we any fear that any 
thing will be projéeted, or effected, which, 
however it may thwart the ambitious purposes 
of Virginia and the West, however it may 
palsy the arm, which seems resolved on forced 
loans and gonscriptions will not predound to 
the permignent good he’ Union.” 


[We are happy to see such confidence ex- 
pressed by the federalists of the south, for we 
believe itis far from misplaced.. The distres- 
sed inhabitants of this section of the Union 
aspire to nothing but the enjoyment of those 
blessings, Which it was their hope to secure, 
by the adoption of the federal constitution. 
They hada right to expect the fostering smiles 
and protection of government; not the hos- 
tility of an inveterate enemy, a tyranny tenfold 
worse than we ever suffered under British ju- 
risdiction. It wil} be for the evertual interest 
of the whole Union that the northern states 


should be restored to prosperity, and to their’ 


original importance, as members of the fede- 
ral compact. We sincerely believe that no 
more is anticipated ; and as confidently trust, 
that the wisdom and energy of our political 
fathers will not now relax, until these essential 
objects are attained. | 
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FOREIGN By accounts from Norway, 
to the latter part of August, it appears that 
the war had ceased between Norwegians and 
Swedes. A battle was said to have been 
fought, eatly in the month, in which 15,000 were 
killed ; but the report is vague, and does not 
state which, or whether cither army gained a 
victory. It was however followed by an ar- 
mistice on the 14th of August, and a Conven- 
tion between the Prince Royal of Sweden and 
the Norwegian government, providing for the 
disbanding, of the national troops of Norway, 

e return. of most cf the Swedish forces ; and 
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the establishment of a Diet, to meet at Chris- 
tiana on the 7th of October, 

The latest English papers complain much 
of the style of the French journals, as indica- 
ting a desire to excite jealousies among the 
allied powers, and rekindle war in Europe. 

The Emperour Alexander was on his way 
to Vienna, but was expected to make some 
stay at Warsaw. Lord Castlereagh left Lau- 
sanne, Sept. 3,for Vienna, Talleyrand had not 
left Paris on the 13th of September. The 
report from Bremen that Lord Wellington had 
gone to take command of the British troops 
in Holland, is not true ; but the accounts of 
extensive military preparations, by all the con- 
tinental powers, are confirmed. “France alone 
appears to rely upon her diplomacy. 

The British Parliament was to meet on the 
10th of November. 

The London papers contain many contradic- 
tory rumours concerning the negotiation at 
Ghent ; but the latest (Sept. 16) positively 
asserts that the negotiation though suspended, 
until instructions should arrive from America, 
was not considered as definitively closed. 


DOMESTICR. Sackett’s Harbour. Our 
accounts are not later than the 2d inst. The 
British feet are again cruising. The Ameri- 
can force, under Gen. Brown is rated at up- 
wards of 7,000 ; the British force at Kingston, 
at 15,000. 

Letters from Tennessee report another bat- 
tle in the neighbourhood of Mobile, in which 
General Jackson is said to have killed 400 of 
the Britlsh—his own loss amounting to 100 
killed and 160 wounded. 

Chesaficake. “~““2n or twelve small vessels 
were captured on the 11th inst. by the enemy. 
No movements indicating any intention of at- 
tack at present. 

A small Beftish force hee appeared in Dela- 
ware bay, and a body of Delaware militia have 
been called out, to oppose any attempt to land. 

CONGRESS. The amendment, proposed 
by the Senate, to the loan bill, pledging spe- 
cifically the publick revenue for the payment 
ofthe interest and reimbursement of the prin- 
cipal of the money to be borrowed, and orig- 
inating a sinking fund, has been rejected by 
the House. The Senate have voted to adhere 
to their amendment, and proposed a_ confer- 
ence. 

The conscription bill received its quietus, 
for the present, in the Senate; on Thursday, 
the 10th. 

Last Saturday, the House took upthe Na- 
tional Bank bill, in committee of the whole. 
The Bill was read through; the committee 
reported progress, and had leave to sit again. 

Mr. Jones Secretary of the Navy is about 
withdrawing from that Office. ‘To whom will 
it be given next ? Commodore Decutur has 
been mentioned, others speak of Mr. Loundes. 
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THE WRITER, Wo. YY VET. 


Tur practice of wearing whiskers, which a 
few years ago was confined to a small number 
of the boldest and most dashing of the leaders 
of fashion, has lately increased to a very alarm- 
ing degree ; so that it is not uncommon now- 
a-days to sce a face, in other respects, inno- 
cent and unmeaning, forced into a sort of ter- 
rifick aspect, by a pair of frowning whiskers. 
These redoubtable auxiliaries of “a ‘vacant 
countenance are daily gaining ground upon 
the territory of the-human face, and seem to 
threaten te overspread aad occupy the whole, 
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like some Allies, who having bale engaged to; ‘This idea of the Doctor’s, I must confess, 


assist a feeble and defenceless nation, have 
reduced the friendly country to subjection, 
and taken complete possession of what they 
were Called in to defend. 

A moderate set of these virile ornaments 
extend from the os frontis, to the maxilla, and 
some of our beaux, whoaspire to the extreme 
of the fashion, continue them round, til! they 


very much reconciled me to the custom; for. 
as I am a peaceable man, I was glad to have 
a physical reason why there should be no real 
danger, where appearances indicated so much. 
Anc I shall hereafter consent that our beaux 
may trim their faces into the likeness of any © 
animals they please, provided they do not as- © 
sume the nature of creatures they choose to 


meet below the jaw ; these resemble some | resemble. 


pictures of Don Quixote, where the clasps of | 
his helmet buckle under his chin. 

The common Russians consider the wearing 
of their beards among their greatest privilc- | 
ges ; and it was one of the hartlest conquests | 
of Peter the Greateto overceme-the beards of 
his own subjects. If this renowned prince 
and lawgiver were to return to this world, and 
make his first visit in Boston, supposing him- 
self amongst his own Russians, he would .be 
apt to think they had forgotten his regulations, 
and were returning to freedom and their long 
beards. 

Among the military, where it is a soldierly 
attribute to look fierce, whiskers might be en- 
couraged with appropriate effect ; but why 
our Cornhill beaux should emulate this sort of 
ferocity of appearance, I am at a loss to deter- 
mine. They cannot now expect to obtain any 
merit from looking bold at the ladies ; for, 
since they have so often seen them in this 
mask of terror, the danger from becoming 
familiar is forgotten, and they may sneer with 
the undeceived animals in the fable, 


Your gracious voices oft declare 
What kind of Lions, sirs, you are. 


The Roman youth carefully preserved the first 
growth of their beards, and, upon the ceremony 


of being invested with the Toga Firilis, these 
early fruits of rheix faces WEES. de a sacri- 
fice, in an offering on the r of the God of 


War. Jf our young menare preserving their’s - 
for a similar occasion, they will certainly be 
able to bring to the altar a very abundant, if 
not an acceptable offering. 
When Iam at a loss to account for any 
strange appearance, or am Serplexed about 
the origin of any custom of fashion that pre- 
vails amongst us, I usually apply to my friend 
Dr. Reverie, who, from his great penetration 
and deep learning, is commonly able to clear 
up my doubts, and resolve all my difficuhies. 
Upon the present occasion, however, his inge- 
nutity seemed to fail him, and Paid not receive 
all that satisfaction which myturiosity requir- 
ed. He delivered a very le@rnéd discourse 
upon beards in general, and endeaivevred, with- 
out much success, to trace owt some analog 
between antient customs, and thie fashion under 
consideration. The only re ce was in 
the account he gave of the Moors, who, before 
they were driven out of Spain, had a strange 
taste for trimming their trees into giants, and 
their beards into wild animals: ' He concluded 
a very long dissertation by saying, that what- 
ever might be the origin of fashion, he 


w 


} thonght it ought “to be enoo@raged; for he 





really believed that, howe appearances 
might be against it, it prometed, rather than 
endangered the peace Of)soticty. A good 
thirsty crop of whiskers, said he, wiil absorb 
great quantities of the peccant humours, «nd, 
by thus exhausting a portion of the incentives 
to anger, there will not be that. predisposition 
to passion and resentment, whith sometimes 
leads to serious wrangling ; and I bave re- 
marked, continued, he, with gieat satisfaction, 
that duels have been much less teeguent, since 
the practice has. prevailed ef Weabing long 
whiskers. | j ae 


Le eee 


THE PRESENT TIME. 
In our youth, we defer being prudent till 


| we are old, and look forward to a promise of 


wisdom, as the portion of latter years ; Wher 
we are ald, we seek not to-improve, and scarce 
employ ourselves ; looking back to our youth, 
as to the day of our diligence, and take a pride 
in laziness, saying, we rest, as after the accom- 
plishment of our understandings ; but we 
ought to ask for our daily merit, as for our 
daily bread. The mind, no more than the 
body, can be sustained by the food taken yes- 
terday, or promised for tomorrow. Every day » 
ought to be considered as a period apatt : 
some virtue should be exercised, some knowl- 
edge improved, and the value of happiness 
well understood. Many look upon the pres- 
ent day as only the day before tomorrow, and 
wear it out with a weary impatience of its 
length. { pity those people who are ever in 
pursuit. but never in possession ; their happi- 
ness must arrive as we date our promises to 
children, when two tomorrows come together. 

The man was laughed at as a blunderer, 
who said in a publick business “ we do much 
for posterity, I would fam see them do some- 
thing for us.” The correct rule is that we 
should so enjoy the present as not to hurt the 
future. I could jon + asus as little anxious 
as-is-pessible about ve contingencies, for 
the event of things generally mock our fore- © 
sight, eludes our care and shews us that vain 
is the labour of anxiety. 


GIBBON’S STYLE. 
Gisson’s is the style of a mind more anx- 
ious to dazzle than to enlighten ; which sub- 


| stitutes harshness and inversion for energy ; 
_pheriphrastick obscurity for varied elegance ; 


und which thinks itself profound, ‘when its 


/meaning perplexes or escapes the reader, 
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from the imperfection or obscurity of the ex- 
pression. ‘But it is also the style of a mind 
habituated to reflection ; comprehensive, and 
often original, in its views ; of an imagination 
luxurious, not, perhaps, so much from nature 
as from care and cnltivation ; and it exbibits 
a command of that language which is com- 
pletely unmanageable in the hands of one who 
has not been so richly gifted by nature, nor’so 
carefully exercised in study. The defects of 
Mr. Gibbon’s style are easily copied, and the 
copy generally surpasses the original. 


ABBE’ MAURY. 


Avy old counsellor wishing to study Justinian’s 
Institutes, employed the Abbé Maury, then 
very poor, to teach him Latin ; some years 
after he met the counsellor at a gentleman’s 
house—“ Ah ! Abbé,” said he, haughtily, « how 
came you here ?”—* I may ask the same ques- 
tion,”’ replied the Abbé. “Oh! no, there is 
some difference ; but you are in better circum- 
stances thah formerly, I suppose. Have you 
obtdined any preferment as a clergyman ?” 
—‘lam grand vicar to M. de Lombes,”— 
« What ! well, that is something. How much 
is it worth 2?“ A thousand trancs.”—“ That 
is very little ;” and he resumed his haughty 
tone and contemptuous manner. “ But I have 
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aptiory which produces a thotsand clowns.” 

—— A thousand crowns ! ah, that is somethin 

* handsome ;” (with an air 6f respect) “and 

YEcime acquainted with the master of this 

house at the Cardinal de Rohan’s.”—-“ The 

deuce ! do you visit the Cardinal de Rohan ?” 

—* Frequently ; he bas given me an abbey.” 

—“ An abbey ! ah, that is valuable. Monsieur 

VAbbé, favourite with the honour of your 

compariy to dinner to-day.” 

HOMER, VIRGIL, MILTON, AND KLOP- 
“ STOCK. 

Seme. critics have called Milton the 
Homer, and. Klopstock the Virgil, of modern 
religion. The comparison will not beara ve 
close inspection, Homer is confessedly the 
greatest genius who ever undertook epic 





~~ poetry, but be is not the polished artist : his 


observation is ubiquitary ; his invention is un- 
precedented and inexhaustible ; his style is 
omnipotent, but it is unambitious, garrulous, 
and at times slovenlyy rising and sinking with 
his subject. He .tésembles those perfect hu- 
man bodies that gtow Up in the ruder stages 
of society, which have every exertion at com- 
mand, combining the strength of Hercules and 
the swiftness of Hermes, But which, when un- 
moved by passion, spread in listless indolence. 
Virgil, with-very inferior talent, exerts a great- 
er degree of art ; his whole capital of idea is 
borrowed ; he is entirely the poet of precedent, 
an industrious gleaning translator ; his style is 
level, neat, and elaborate, never precipitous,ney- 
er low. He resembles his cotemporary Py- 
lades, the dancer, who only showed himself in 
attitudes worthy of Apollo, who by trained dex- 
terity could imitate with applause the gait of 
force or agility, but without possessing the na- 
tive vigourto excel in either. The intellectual 
powers of Milton excced those of Virgil ; there 
i more energy, more soul in his diction, in 
his personages ; what he writes stimulates 
more during perusal ; but he is a poet of the 
same sort. He too composes by means of his 
reading ; he too collects and selects his de- 
scriptions and comparisons, his maxims and 
characters, from the works of his predecessors ; 
his. style is more condensed, thoughtful, harsh, 
and unequal than Virgil’s ; but it is also the 
attentive style of a toiling artist, who is pursu- 
ing a different idea of perfection. Klopstock 
belongs to quite another description of compo- 
sers, Poets draw from nature, from art, and 
from idea. They may owe their materials 
chiefly to observation, chiefly to reading, or 
chiefly to reflection. They may delight in de- 
scribing the phenomena of their experience; in 
compiling the treasures of their study ; or, in 
exhibiting those substitutions of the fancy, 
which the senses sometimes, and sometimes 
boaks, suggest: Homer is surely of the first, 
Milton and Virgil of the second, bu: Kiopstock 
of the third of these classes*. He is the poet 
of reflection in the stricter sense of the word : 
he always draws from the picture in‘his own 
imagination, even when he derives the hint of 
it from a preceding writer. His plagiarism is 
neyer occupied, like Milton’s, in mending the 
passage which he means to boriow, but the 
Scene, which he means again to copy. In 
whatever he transfers, therefore, the point of 
view, the colouring, the locality, the distribution 

ges ; Circumstances vary, and personages 
thicken on his canvas. But he is too apt to 
loiter over his amendments, until he forgets 
the motive for undertaking them, and, in com- 


_* Are net Ariosto, Camoens, and Ercilla of the first, 
‘Sasso and Wieland of the second, and Macpherson of 
he third of these classes ? 
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hosPON SPECTATOR. 
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pieting a picture for a simile, to overshade | phors. Heé may be suid, not to describe, but 


the point of comparison ; so that his ornaments 
rescinble arabesques....the arabesques of Ra- 
phael indeed...cone- cannot guess at the branch- 
ing point in what the volute is to termirate. 
This practice of second-hantl painting is unwise: 
such sketches are apt, as artists would say,'to 
want, the solid. And in fact the scenery of 
Klopstock is itluminated by a certain gloomy 
twilight, a misty glory, an intangible rainbowy 
lustre, which disfavours an impression of 
reality. The vivid hues of his decorations (in 
the simile of the pestilence, for instance) on 
returning to the narrative melt into thin air ; 
spectres clustet about his fact, and digsoive it’ 
into phantasm. *Bis' mountains seem as it were 
clouds; his groves, of empyreal palm ;_ his 
cities; suburbs of some new Jerusalem ; his 
gorgeous paldces, his solemn temples, all ap- 
pearto partake the fabric ofa vision. To dream 
sights is the felicity of poets; it is remarkably 
that of Klopstock ; he oftener looks within 
and seldomer without for objects than any other 
son of fancy. ~ 

Religious zealotry, and German nationality 
have occasionally bestowed on the author of 
the Messiah excessive applause ; yet, when 
every allowance is made for what is temporary 
and local in opinion, enough of merit no doubt 
remains to place his work among the lasting 
monuments of mighty minds. Probably 
posterity will station him nearer to Macpherson 
in rank and quality, than to any other of the 
more distinguished epic poets : both err by a 
too frequent recurrence of analogous imagery, 
and by an unvarying longdrawn plaintiveness 
of tone: both delight by a perpetual majesty 
of style, and by the heroic elevation and purity 
of the manners of their personages. Is it not 
glory in the highest to be the Ossian of 
Zion ? 


MENTAL ABSTRACTION. 


Carnisp to an undue extent, the habit of ab- 
straction is unsuitable to our situation as social 
beings ; but there is scarcely any plan of life 
in which it is net In some measure requisite ; 
and in the pursuits of science, whether phys- 
ical or mental, it is continually required, and 
cominually strengthened by exercise. It is 
even very important in the events of life. 
The power of direciing the attention to some 
specifick objects.of thought, to the exclusion 
or thats, and to the exclusion of external 
impressions, constitutes the leading feature of 
that quality which we call presence of mind, 
and which is so often of signal service to our 
welfare, and eveg to the preservation of our 
lives, And this “habit is essentially requisite, 
in our moral and religious culture. The ac- 
quisition of religious knowledge constantly 
implies the employment of abstraction ; in the 
exercise of religious affections it is absolutely 
necessary ; and in the discharge of duty, in 
opposition to powerful temptations, the power 
of fixing the att®htien upon those views and 
principles, which ought to guide us, ig of the 
utmost importance, 


SACRED WRITERS. 


A celebrated critick gives it as his opinion 
that “ the poetry of the book of Job is not only 
equal to that of any other of the sacred writ- 
ings, but is superiour to them all, except those 
of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the most sub- 
lime, David the most pleasing and tender, so 
Job is the niost descriptive of all the inspired 
poets. A peculiar glow of fancy, and strength 
of description characterize this author. No 


‘writer whatever abounds so much in meta- 














to render his subjects visible. 
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SELECTED. 


PARTING OF LOVERS. 


Wiru grief o’erwhelmed we parted twice, in vain, 
And arg’d by strong attraction met again. . 

At last, by cruel fortune torn apart, 

While tender passion stream’d in either heart 

Our eyes transfixed With agonizing look ; 

One sad farewell, one last embrace we took 
Forlorn of hope the lovely maid left, 

Pensive and pale ; of every joy bereft. 

She to her silent couch retir’d to weep 

While her sad swain embark’d upon the dech 


AGE AND POVERTY. 


Have you seen the delightless xhode 
Where Penury nurses Despair ; 
Where comfortless life is a load 
Age wishes no longer tobear. 
Ab! who in this lazar-house pent, 
His lone wailings-sends up to the skies ? 
’Tis the man whose young prime was mispen: 
’Tis he who so bitterly sighs. 


CHARACTER OF THE FAIR SEX, 
ny Leprarp, THE TRAVELLER. 


Turoven many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I've held my way, 
A lonely unprotected stranger, 
To all the stranger’s ills a prey, 


While steering thus my course precarious, 
My fortune still has been to find 

Men's hearts and dispositions various 
But gentle Woman ever kind, 


Alive to every tendcy feeling 
To deeds of mercy ever prone ; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassion's sweetest tone 


No proud delay, no dark suspicion 
Stints the free bounty of their heart , 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerfvi aid, at once, impart. 
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Form’d in benevolence of Nature 
Obliging, modest, gay and mild, 

Woman’s the same endearing creature 
In courtly town and savage wild. 


Pic echo 


When parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted, 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave : 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 


Her courteous lboks, her words caressing 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul. 
Woman’s the stranger’s general blessing, 
From sultry India to the pole. 
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